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One  of  the  most  cherished  posses- 
sions of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library  is  the  first  volume  of  the 
Illinois  State  Journal — then  the 
Sangamo  Journal — cherished  be- 
cause it  is  the  foundation  of  an  un- 
broken file  of  the  oldest  newspaper 
of  the  state,  and  also  because  of  a 
column  of  small  type  which  most 
readers,  unless  forewarned,  would 
skip  unnoticed.  That  column, 
which  appears  in  the  issue  of  March 
15,  1832,  begins  with  the  statement 
that  the  writer  has-  concluded  to 
offer  himself  for  election  to  the 
next  General  Assembly,  and  con- 
cludes: 

"I  am  young,  and  unknown  to 
many  of  you.  I  was  born,  and  have 
ever  remained,  in  the  most  humble 
walks  of  life.  I  have  no  wealthy  or 
popular  relations  or  friends  to  rec- 
ommend me.  My  case  is  thrown  ex- 
clusively upon  the  independent  vo- 
ters of  the  country;  and,  if  elected, 
they  will  have  conferred  a  favor 
upon  me  for  which  I  shall  be  unre- 
mitting in  my  labors  to  compensate. 
But,  if  the  good  people  in  their  wis- 
dom shall  see  fit  to  keep  me  in  the 
background,  I  have  been  too  famil- 
iar with  disappointments  to  be  very 
much  chagrined." 

The  signature  is     a.  LINCOLN. 

Thus  early  in  their  careers — for 
the  one  was  but  four  months  of  age, 
the  other  a  youth  of  twenty-three 
years — did  the  association  between 
the  Journal  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
commence.     The  relationship,  how- 


ever, was  to  persist  until  severed  by 
death. 

Two  and  a  half  years  later,  for 
example,  one  may  find  in  the  old 
files  an  inconspicuous  notice  to  the 
effect  that  A.  Lincoln  (still  residing 
in  the  nearby  village  of  New  Salem) 
had  succeeded  Dr.  John  Allen  as  the 
local  agent  of  the  Sangamo  Journal. 
In  the  issue  of  June  18,  1836,  appear 
five  short  paragraphs  which  consti- 
tute Lincoln's  announcement  of  his 
candidacy  for  re-election  to  the 
legislature  and  the  platform  on 
which  he  offered  himself.  In  the 
issue  of  April  15,  1837,  is  a  notice  to 
the  effect  that  A.  Lincoln  (recently 
removed  to  Springfield)  and  John 
T.  Stuart  had  formed  a  partnership 
for  the  practice  of  the  law  and 
could  be  found  at  all  times  at  their 
office  at  No.  4,  Hoffman's  Row,  up- 
stairs. The  issue  of  February  3, 
1838,  carries  Lincoln's  first  pub- 
lished speech,  entitled,  "The  Per- 
petuation of  our  Political  Institu- 
tions." (Incidentally,  because  some 
forgetful  typesetter  neglected  to 
change  the  date  from  1837  to  1838 
for  several  weeks  after  the  start  of 
the  new  year,  this  speech  as  it  ap- 
pears in  Lincoln's  published  writ- 
ings is  dated  one  year  too  early.)  A 
few  months  later  the  Journal  in- 
formed subscribers  that  "our  bills 
for  McLean  County  are  made  out, 
and  settlement  can  be  made  with 
A.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  who  will  be  pres- 
ent at  the  next  term  of  the  Circuit 
Court  in  Bloomington,  next  week." 

In  fact,  one  may  say  without  ex- 
aggeration that  almost  every  signi- 


ficant  step  in  Lincoln's  career  is 
recorded  in  the  Journal.  If,  there- 
fore, one  attempted  a  complete 
chronicle,  the  result  would  approach 
a  full-length  biography.  Obviously, 
only  a  few  pinnacles  can  be  pointed 
out  in  a  summary  of  this  kind. 

Permit  me  to  remind  you  that 
after  serving  four  terms  in  the  Illi- 
nois legislature,  Lincoln  was  elected 
to  the  national  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. His  experience  there  was 
disappointing— his  opposition  to  the 
Mexican  War  made  him  unpopular 
at  home,  and  his  failure  to  secure 
a  first-class  appointive  office  at  the 
end  of  his  term  led  him  to  drop 
politics  and  devote  himself  to  the 
law.  For  five  years  he  gave  only 
perfunctory  attention  to  what  had 
once  been  an  absorbing  interest. 
Then,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
aroused  him  as  he  had  never  been 
before,"  and  he  threw  himself  into 
the  campaign  to  balk  the  forces  of 
slavery  extension. 

In  the  Illinois  Journal  (the  new 
name  had  been  adopted  in  1847)  for 
September  11,  1854  one  may  find  an 
editorial  which  constitutes  the  first 
published  evidence  of  Lincoln's  po- 
litical rebirth.  Here  Lincoln  him- 
self figures  with  John  Calhoun,  a 
leading  Springfield  Democrat,  in  a 
homely  parable  which  exposes  a 
vulnerable  spot  in  the  Democratic 
position.  The  editorial  is  unsigned, 
but  the  argument  is  so  peculiarly 
Lincoln's,  and  the  style  so  charac- 
teristically his,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  authorship. 

After  stating  the  fourteenth  sec- 
tion of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  law 
which  repealed  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise; and  then  put  in  a  decla- 
ration that  it  was  not  intended  by 
this  repeal  to  legislate  slavery  in  or 
exclude  it  from  the  territory,  this 
editorial  of  Lincoln's  goes  on  in 
these  words: 


"The  Missouri  Compromise  ex- 
cluded slavery  from  the  Kansas -Ne- 
braska territory.  The  repeal  opened 
the  territories  to  slavery.  If  there 
is  any  meaning  to  the  declaration 
in  the  14th  section,  that  it  does  not 
mean  to  legislate  slavery  into  the 
territories,  (it),  is  this:  that  it  does 
not  require  slaves  to  .be  sent  there. 
The  Kansas  and  Nebraska  territor- 
ies are  now  as  open  to  slavery  as 
Mississippi  or  Arkansas  were  when 
they  were  territories 

"To  illustrate  the  case — Abraham 
Lincoln  has  a  fine  meadow,  con- 
taining beautiful  springs  of  water, 
and  well  fenced,  which  John  Cal- 
houn had  agreed  with  Abraham 
(originally  owning  the  land  in  com- 
mon) should  be  his,  and  the  agree- 
ment had  been  consummated  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  regarded  by 
both  as  sacred.  John  Calhoun,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  time,  had  be- 
come owner  of  an  extensive  herd  of 
cattle — the  prairie  grass  had  become 
dried  up  and  there  was  no  conven- 
ient water  to  be  had.  John  Calhoun 
then  looks  with  a  longing  eye  on 
Lincoln's  meadow,  and  goes  to  it 
and  throws  down  the  fences,  and 
exposes  it  to  the  ravages  of  his 
starving  and  famishing  cattle.  'Yon 
rascal,'  says  Lincoln,  'what  have 
you  done?  what  do  you  do  this  for?' 
—'Oh,'  replies  Calhoun,  'everything 
fc  all  right.  I  have  taken  down  your 
fence;  but  nothing  more.  It  is  my 
true  intent  and  meaning  not  to 
drive  my  cattle  into  your  meadow, 
nor  to  exclude  them  therefrom,  but 
to  leave  them  perfectly  free  to  form 
their  own  notions  of  the  feed  and 
to  direct  their  movements  in  their 
own  way!' 

"Now  would  not  the  man  who 
committed  this  outrage  be  deemed 
both  a  knave  and  a  fool, — a  knave 
in  removing  the  restrictive  fence, 
which  he  had  solemnly  pledged 
himself  to  restrain: and   a  fool 


in  supposing  that  there  could  be 
one  man  found  in  the  country  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  not  pulled  down 
the  fence  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing the  meadow  for  his-  cattle?" 

Three  weeks  later — on  October  4, 
1854— Lincoln  spoke  at  Springfield 
for  more  than  three  hours  in  reply 
to  Douglas,  who  had  made  an  elab- 
orate defense  of  his  Nebraska  policy 
on  the  preceding  day.  On  the  16th, 
Lincoln  repeated  his  speech  at  Pe- 
oria. On  the  21st  the  Journal  pub- 
lished the  first  of  seven  daily  in- 
stallments of  the  complete  text,  fur- 
nished by  the  author.  This  is  the 
address  which  Albert  J.  Beveridge, 
certainly  the  keenest  student  of 
Lincoln's  political  career,  has  de- 
scribed as  Lincoln's  "first  great 
speech".  It  is  a  matter  of  some 
pride  to  those  of  us  who  are  associ- 
ated with  the  Illinois  State  Journal 
that  this  speech  was  first  published 
in,  and  therefore  preserved  for  pos- 
terity by,  our  paper. 

Four  years  later  the  Journal  per- 
formed a  similar  service.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  Republican  State 
Convention,  held  in  Springfield  on 
June  16,  1858.  During  the  after- 
noon the  convention  passed  by 
unanimous  vote  a  resolution  declar- 
ing "that  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the 
first  and  only  choice  of  the  Repub- 
licans of  Illinois  for  the  United 
States  Senate."  That  evening  Lin- 
coln accepted  the  nomination  in  a 
SDeech  known  ever  afterward  from 
the  ringing  opening  statement  that 
as  a  house  divided  against  itself 
could  not  stand,  so  the  government 
of  the  United  States  could  not  "en- 
dure permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free." 

William  H.  Herndon,  Lincoln's 
law  partner  and  biographer,  has 
told  us  that  Lincoln  wrote  this 
speech  on  small  scraps  of  paper 
which  he  finally  assembled  and 
copied  on  connected  sheets.     After 


delivering  it,  he  turned  over  the 
manuscript  to  the  Journal,  and 
then,  in  order  that  it  should  appear 
exactly  as  he  wished,  read  and  cor- 
rected the  proofs.  As  the  speech 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  June  18, 
1858,  it  was  composed  of  exceedingly 
short  paragraphs  (many  of  one 
sentence  only),  and  was  heavily 
italicized  for  emphasis.  The  edit- 
ors of  Lincoln's  writings  reset  it  in 
orthodox  paragraphs  and  eliminated 
the  italics,  with  the  result  that  un- 
til three  years  ago,  when  the  first 
accurate  reprint  was  issued,  the 
student  who  wished  to  get  Lincoln's 
exact  meaning,  and  to  know  with 
just  what  emphasis  and  inflection 
he  spoke  on  that  historic  occasion, 
had  to  consult  the  text  in  the  old 
files  of  the  Journal. 

The  immediate  sequel  to  this 
speech  is  well  known,  for  it  led  di- 
rectly to  the  famous  series  of  de- 
bates with  Douglas.  A  later  sequel 
— Lincoln's  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  is  also  well  known,  but 
only  the  closest  students  of  Lin- 
coln's life  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  news  of  that  momentous 
event  came  to  him  in  the  office  of 
the  Illinois  State  Journal.  William 
H.  Herndon  tells  the  story: 

"The  news  of  his  nomination 
found  Lincoln  at  Springfield  in  the 
office  of  the  Journal.  Naturally 
enough  he  was  nervous,  restless,  and 
laboring  under  more  or  less  sup- 
pressed excitement.  He  had  been 
tossing  ball — a  pastime  frequently 
indulged  in  by  the  lawyers  of  that 

day,  and  had  played  a  few  games  of 
billiards  to  keep  down,  as  another 
has  expressed  it,  'the  unnatural  ex- 
citement that  threatened  to  possess 
him.'  When  the  telegram  contain- 
ing the  result  of  the  last  ballot  came 
in,  although  aparently  calm  and  un- 
disturbed, a  close  observer  could 
have  detected  in  the  compressed  lip 
and   serious   countenance   evidences 
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of  deep  and  unusual  emotion.     As 

the  balloting  progressed  he  had  gone 
to  the  office  of  the  Journal,  and  was 
sitting  in  a  large  armchair  there 
when  the  news  of  his  nomination 
came." 

Prom  mid-May,  1860,  until  Febru- 
ary, 1861,  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
were  focused  on  Springfield — on 
Lincoln  primarily,  but  with  only  less 
intensity  on  the  Illinois  State  Jour- 
nal. Although  a  crisis,  years  in  the 
making,  was  fast  reaching  the 
breaking  point,  Lincoln,  both  as 
nominee  and  as  President-elect,  re- 
fused to  make  any  public  statement 
— partly,  he  said,  for  fear  anything 
he  might  say  would  be  misrepre- 
sented, and  partly  because  his  po- 
litical principles  were  already  on 
record.  Observers  therefore  sought 
clues  in  the  next  most  authoritative 
source — the  editorial  columns  of 
what  they  recognized  as  his  per- 
sonal organ. 

"There  are  not  a  few  who  seem 
to  think,"  wrote  the  editor,  "that  the 
Union  will  be  dissolved  when  the 
South  Carolina  secession  Conven- 
tion passes  a  resolution  to  that  ef- 
fect. The  Union  cannot  be  dissolved 
by  the  passage  of  resolutions.  South 
Carolina  may  resolve  that  she  is 
no  longer  a  part  of  this  Union.  She 
may  hold  secession  meetings,  mount 
dis-union  cockades,  plant  palmetto 
trees,  make  palmetto  flags,  trample 
under  foot  the  glorious  flag  of  our 
country  and  proclaim  from  the 
housetops  her  treason  and  her 
shame,  but  all  this  will  not  dissolve 
the  Union.  She  may  compel  her 
citizens  to  resign  official  place  held 
under  the  federal  government,  she 
may  close  her  courts  and  post  of- 
fices, and  put  her  own  people  to  a 
great  deal  of  inconvenience  and 
trouble,  but  she  will  still  be  in  the 
Union,  unmolested.  She  cannot  get 
out  of  this  Union  until  she  con- 
quers this  government.     The  reve- 


nues must  and  will  be  collected  at 
her  ports,  and  any  resistance  on 
her  part  will  lead  to  war  .  .  .  The 
laws  of  the  United  States  must  be 
executed — the  President  has  no  dis- 
cretionary power  on  the  subject — 
his  duty  is  emphatically  pronounced 
in  the  constitution.  Mr.  Lincoln 
will  perform  that  duty.  Disunion, 
by  armed  force,  is  treason,  and 
treason  must  and  will  be  put  down 
at  all  hazards." 

This,  wrote  the  ablest  of  the  met- 
ropolitan correspondents  stationed 
in  Springfield,  Henry  Villard  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  was  a  "stunner." 
Then  he  repeated  what  h*e  had  said 
several  times  in  recent  weeks  and 
what  his  colleagues  had  also  de- 
clared: "As  to  its  authoritativenes". 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  repeat 
that  the  Journal  is  edited  by  a 
nephew  of  the  President-elect,  and 
published  under  his  very  eyes;  facts 
which  render  it  highly  improbable 
that  sentiments  disapproved  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  should  be  reflected  by  it." 
The  nephew  referred  to  was  Edward 
L.  Baker  who  had  married  a  niece 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

One  final  bond  between  the  Jour- 
nal and  Lincoln  before  the  latter 
left  Springfield  forever  remains  to 
be  mentioned.  Shortly  before  his 
departure  the  President-elect  took 
the  manuscript  of  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress to  the  Journal  office,  swore  a 
trusted  compositor  to  secrecy,  and 
had  it  put  into  type  and  a  few 
proofs  pulled  so  that  it  might  be  in 
shape  to  hand  to  the  party  leaders 
whose  advice  he  wanted.  Thus  it 
was  that  one  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can state  papers  first  took  printed 
form  in  the  composing  room  of  a 
small  newspaper  in  central  Illinois. 

It  is  natural,  of  course,  that  a 
close,  enduring  connection  should 
exist  between  a  leading  politician 
and  a  leading  party  organ.  In  Lin- 
coln's case,  however,  the  association 


went  far  beyond  mutual  advantage, 
for  friendship  strengthened  and 
supplemented  political  ties. 

The  guiding  spirit  of  the  Journal 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  Sim- 
eon Francis,  one  of  the  two  broth- 
ers from  Wethersfield,  Connecticut, 
who  founded  the  paper.  Tradition 
has  it  that  Lincoln,  contemplating 
a  political  career  in  the  frontier 
village  of  New  Salem  was  so  strong- 
ly attracted  by  Francis'  editorials 
that  he  walked  twenty  miles  to 
Springfield  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  editor.  Whether  that 
be  true  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
two  men  became  friends  at  an  early 
date  and  remained  friends  through- 
out life.  "Francis",  said  Herndon, 
"was  warmly  attached  to  Lincoln 
.  .  .  and  entertained  great  admira- 
tion for  Lincoln's  brains  and  noble 
qualities.     The  esteem  was  mutual." 

Lincoln's  marriage  offers  an  ex- 
ample of  the  closeness  of  the  at- 
tachment. You  will  recall  that 
something — historians  do  not  yet 
know  what  it  was — came  between 
Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd,  and  that 
their  engagement  was  broken  on 
what  Lincoln  himself  described  as 
"the  fatal  1st  of  January  1841." 
More  than  a  year  of  estrangement 
followed.  Then  Mrs.  Simeon  Fran- 
cis took  a  hand.  Sharing  her  hus- 
band's affection  for  Lincoln,  and 
knowing  him  to  be  unhappy,  she 
contrived  to  bring  him  and  Mary 
Todd  together  at  the  Francis  home 
and  admonished  them  to  be  friends 
again.  Other  meetings  followed  and 
soon  eventuated  in  the  quiet  marri- 
age ceremony  which  took  place  on 
November  4,   1842. 

Another  incident  which  furnishes 
proof  of  the  closeness  of  the  friend- 
ship followed  Lincoln's  one  term  in 
Congress.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  fact  that  at  that  time  Lincoln 
failed  to  secure  a  government  ap- 
pointment that  he  wanted.    The  of- 


fice was  the  commissionership  of 
the  General  Land  office,  which  po- 
litical necessities  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  rival  Whig.  As  a  sort  of 
consolation  prize,  however,  the  ad- 
ministration offered  him  the  office 
of  Oregon  Territory,  and  when  he 
refused  that,  the  governorship.  This 
he  also  rejected,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  did  his  best  to  secure  the 
secretaryship  for  Francis.  Writing, 
on  September  27,  1849,  to  one  of  his 
Illinois  friends  at  Washington,  he 
said:  "I  cannot  but  be  grateful  to 
you  and  all  other  friends  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  having  the 
governorship  of  Oregon  offered  to 
me;  but  on  as  much  reflection  as  I 
have  had  time  to  give  the  subject, 
I  cannot  consent  to  accept  it  ...  . 
As  to  the  secretaryship,  I  have  al- 
ready recommended  our  friend  Sim- 
eon Francis,  of  the  'Journal' ".  On 
the  same  day  he  wrote  to  J.  M. 
Clayton,  Secretary  of  State,  as  fol- 
lows: "Your  letter  of  the  17th  inst., 
saying  you  had  received  no  answer 
to  yours  informing  me  of  my  ap- 
pointment as  Secretary  of  Oregon, 
is  received,  and  surprises  me  very 
much.  I  received  that  letter,  ac- 
companied by  the  commission,  in 
due  course  of  mail,  and  answered 
it  two  days  after,  declining  the  of- 
fice, and  warmly  recommending 
Simeon  Francis  for  it.  I  have  also 
written  you  several  letters  since  al- 
luding to  the  same  matter  .  .  .  ." 

Of  the  same  approximate  date  is 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Thomas 
Corwin  which  is  self-explanatory: 

"This  will  introduce  to  your  ac- 
quaintance my  friend  Simeon  Fran- 
cis, editor  of  the  Illinois  Journal. 
He  will  desire  an  interview  with 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
with  whom  I  am  not  acquainted.  I 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will 
procure  him  a  favorable  introduc- 
tion to  that  gentleman,  and  show 
him  any  other  attention  which  the 


press  of  your  duties  will  permit. 
Your  Obedient  Servant,  A.  Linco'ln." 

In  1855  Francis  and  his  brother 
sold  the  Journal  to  W.  H.  Bailhache 
and  Edward  L.  Baker,  publishers  of 
the  Alton  Telegraph.  For  a  time 
Francis  remained  in  Springfield, 
but  the  lure  of  the  West  was  strong. 
The  year  1859  found  him  in  Port- 
land Oregon,  where  he  became  the 
first  editor  of  the  Daily  Oregonian. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Lin- 
coln appointed  him  paymaster  with 
the  rank  of  major,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity he  served  throughout  the 
war. 

One  day  in  the  spring  of  1865 
Francis  had  gone  to  Fort  Yam  on 
official  duty.  On  returning  to  Sa- 
lem he  saw  a  flagstaff  on  a  distant 
hill,  and  noticed  that  the  flag  flew 
at  half-mast.  Chill  premonition 
gripped  him.  A  short  distance  far- 
ther along  the  road  he  saw  another 
half-masted  flag.  "Mr.  Lincoln  is 
dead,"  he  said  to  his  driver.  Weeks 
later  he  wrote  to  a  friend:  "The 
death  of  my  old  friend  is  most 
dreadful  to  me.  Time  passes — but 
the  dead  Lincoln  is  always  before 
me  ...  A  funereal  gloom  has  been 
over  the  country  since,  and  over  my 
heart  and  the  hearts  of  those  about 
me.  May  God  control  the  terrible 
event  for  the  good  of  our  nation." 

As  far  as  Lincoln  was  concerned, 
the  retirement  of  the  Francis  broth- 
ers from  the  Journal  did  not  place 
the  paper  in  the  hands  of  strangers. 
Edward  L.  Baker,  the  new  editor, 
though  twenty  years  his  junior,  was 
a  son  of  a  lawyer  whom  Lincoln 
had  met  in  many  courts.  He  was 
also  a  man  of  fine  education,  having 
graduated  from  Shurtleff  and  Har- 
vard, and  was  a  member  of  the  bar 
himself.  Under  the  new  manage- 
ment, Lincoln  continued  to  fre- 
quent the  office  of  the  Journal  as 
he  had  for  many  years  in  the  past. 
"He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 


Journal  Office,"  wrote  J.  D.  Roper, 
who  later  became  one  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  paper,  "always  greet- 
ing everyone  with  a  pleasant  word. 
Sometimes  he  had  with  him  his  two 
small  boys,  who  would  often  slip 
out  into  the  work  room,  just  back  of 
the  editorial  room;  when  Mr.  Lin- 
coln would  find  that  the  boys  had 
gone,  he  would  go  and  find  them, 
leading  them  back  by  the  hands; 
this  would  occur  two  or  three  times 
at  each  visit  when  the  boys  were 
with  him.  Most  of  these  visits 
would  occupy  an  hour  or  more,  talk- 
ing with  Mr.  Baker,  the  editor,  and 
reading  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
other  eastern  papers  .  .  ."  Strength- 
ening the  friendly  relationship  thus 
described  war-  a  family  tie,  for,  as 
stated  before,  Mrs.  Baker  was  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

It  is  significant  that  during  all 
the  years  of  its  existence,  in  every 
political  crisis,  editors  of  the  Jour- 
nal have  reverted  to  the  precepts  of 
its  founders  and  their  early  asso- 
ciate, Abraham  Lincoln.  Each  of 
them  has  found  in  Lincoln's  atti- 
tude upon  important  issues  and 
Lincoln's  utterances,  guidance  for 
the  newspaper's  year-by-year  po- 
litical course.  That  it  has  lived  all 
these  years,  enjoying  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  readers  it  serves, 
can  be  credited  in  large  measure  to 
the  consistent  fidelity  of  its  pub- 
lishers to  the  friendly  Lincoln- 
Francis  alliance. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Illi- 
nois State  Journal  of  today  has  a 
heritage  in  which  it  may  well  take 
pride.  And  in  that  heritage  every 
member  of  the  staff  does  take 
pride — pride  in  the  friendship  that 
existed  between  the  editors  and 
Lincoln,  pride  in  the  aid  which  the 
paper  rendered  to  the  nation  by 
supporting  him  in  his  rise  from  ob- 
scurity to  eminence,  pride  in  the 
service  which  it  did  to  history  by 


preserving  much  of  the  record  of 
his  life.  But  perhaps  we  are  proud- 
est of  all  of  a  single  short  sentence 
which  did  not  appear  in  our  paper 
at  all — which,  written  hastily  in  the 


unimportant  memorandum,  was 
long  buried  in  the  White  House 
files.  That  sentence,  in  Lincoln's 
handwriting,  reads:  "The  'Journal' 
paper  was  always  my  friend;   and, 


summer  of  1864  on  the  back  of  an      of  course  its  editors  the  same." 
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